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Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta. In addition, there would be a system of grants-in-aid to
private schools, regardless of religious affiliation, if they provided a secular education
and allowed governmental inspection.
Although the Wood Despatch is sometimes regarded as the "Charter of Indian
Education," its principal early achievements were the establishment of departments of
public instruction and the establishment of three universities in 1857. The enthusiasm
of the departments for wide expansion of primary and secondary education was as
limited as the funds. They adhered to the filter-down theory and left primary and
secondary education largely to the missionaries and to Indian private enterprise which
responded with surprising alacrity, keeping an eye on admission to the universities.
Students flocked to the new universities in unprecedented numbers; that is, they
flocked to colleges affiliated to the universities which did the examining and degree-
granting along the model of the University of London.
Such response is not really surprising when it is remembered that the British
penetrated India through the major sea ports, long-established commercial centers
dominated by urban, literate elites that were predominantly Hindu. The principal
spheres of influence left to Moslem rulers of India were the inland regions of northern
India. Therefore, the English trading culture and its developing economic and political
power became focal points for the Hindu classes to strengthen themselves vis-a-vis the
Moslems of India. No wonder they eagerly sought preferment through an English
education which would enable them to improve their status.
This intense competition between Hindus and Moslems was further complicated
by the bewildering variety of castes, classes, religions, sects, and groups that made up
the vastly heterogeneous Indian civilization. English education was thus seen as a
means of defending against competitors a status already achieved or improving a status
too long hopelessly outclassed by others that enjoyed more educational opportunity.
No wonder the lower castes took to the missionary education which came from
outside the social system that repressed them and which preached the equality of all
men in the sight of the Christian God. No wonder the literate elite of the Hindu caste
took to the English language which was no more alien to them than the imported
Arabic of Moslems or the Persian of the Mogul rulers had been. In fact, their literacy
in at least one language and their urban background gave them a head start in cultural
and in economic preferment over the rural and inland populace.
Thus the outsider's civilizing mission to India sometimes exacerbated already
existing divisions along ethnic, religious, linguistic, and commercial lines, as it did in
West Africa. It promoted an unevenness in social, economic, and political development
among different groups and different regions of the country. Even more than in those
parts of West Africa where the literate patterns of a traditional civilization were
absent, the literate Indians responded positively to the Western literary education.
While Rammohun Roy spoke warmly of the virtues of Western science, the fact was
that it was the traditional English literary and humanistic education that prevailed
more than did the modernizing, scientific, technical, or utilitarian studies. The result in
both cases was a high priority for English academic literary education. Language more
than science was seen to be the principal civilizing agent. The preoccupation in the